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FRIENDS 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FIRST 


International Lesson Notes. 
To First-day schools that use the | 


International Text lessons and wish to | 
have extra copies of the Intelligencer | 
for use of those members of the class 
who are not subscribers, we will ex- 
tend our rate for new subscribers, 
$1.50 per year. Where school is not 
in session all the year, subscriptions 
may be taken for part of the year at 
the same rate. For every five sub- 
scriptions thus sent in we will give 
one copy free. 


ELIZABETH BINDER 
a ’ 
Milliner 


Remaining stock of Winter Millin- 





ery now cut to half price 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 
that can’t be beat. 
UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Eggs and Stock in large or small quantities. 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
“FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER”’ 


The best proof of this is that our old 
advertisers stand by us. A one-inch in- 
sertion costs but 70 cents ; six insertions, 
$3.75; thirteen insertions (three months), 
$8.20 ; one year, $29.00. The wording of 
the advertisement may be changed as 
often as desired. TRY Us. 


Something Different in Ladies’ 


RIGGS ® BROQ., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


+4 


: Advertisements in this column five cents 
| aline. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANY ONE WANTING OLD COPIES OF THE 
Friends’ Journal, may be able to get what 

a =a ce writing to G. E. Wood, Peterscreek, 
a - 2. 


50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 

Printed, but look like engraved. Boys and 
girls can get 50 free by getting orders. Send for 
sample. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 16th St., Phila. 


MOTHER'S HELPER, DESIRING GOOD 
home, to take charge of fifteen months’ old 


| child. Give age, experience and reference. Mrs. 


: . G. Pierie, Wyncote, P. O., Jenkintown Sta., 
a. 
NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 
few boarders this winter, in her comfortable 
Florida home. ddress, Mrs. A. H. Wetherell, 


DeLand, Florida. 


ANTED.—BY A SINGLE MAN, 25 YEARS 
of age, with a good education and practical | 


experience in landscape work and the care of 
hardy trees and plants, a position as superinten- 
tent of private place. Good reference. 


Address W, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. | 


WANTED.—AN EDUCATED MAN OF 40, 
formerly a teacher, quiet, sympathetic, and 
helpful, would act as companion, help children 

ith studies, attend small store, or assist gener- 
ally in home of educated people. A certain 
amount of manual labor enjoyed. Congenial sur- 
roundi and a little time for study are sought, 
rather high wages. Satisfactory references. 
Address Frank eats this office. 


BOARDING. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah & Matthews —_ Sisters, 1827 
. C. 


“I” Street, N. 


. Washington, D 


CONFERENCE REPORTS, MOUNTAIN LAKE 
PARK, TORONTO AND ASBURY PARK. 


Bound in cloth. 50 cents each postpaid, 
Address Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


HOME-CURED HAMS. 


One year old hams weighing from 8 to 16 pounds. 
The slaughtering, curing, etc., is all done on the 
farm. They are delicious. Per pound 25 cents. 

H. T. PANCOAST, 

Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Virginia. 
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The ‘intelligent’ compositor 


made us advise Friends, last 
week, to start a dairy for 1907. 
Good advice, too, but not ex- 
actly what we meant. We re- 


| peat, however, 


that we have for sale good diaries, for 25 
cents, postpaid. Or send us 50 cents in 
stamps for an extra good one, leather- 
bound. Now is the time of times for 
starting it. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
nager. 


NOTICE. 
S. Robinson Coale has moved his office from 


No. 2 South Delaware Ave., to Room 1000, Drexel 
— Fifth and Chestnut Sts., a 


JOHN COMLY 


(Formerly with Friends’ Book Association ) 


Takes orders for the eoeeanets of John J. 
Cornell. Price reduced to $1.50. 


1529 Centennial Ave, Philadelphia 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE POLKS.”’ 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; boards, 38 cents. 

“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,"’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A good book for boy or girl, reduced 
to 50 cents. Postage on each, 5 cents. For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association. 


Cc. P. PETERS & SON 


have removed their 
Real Estate Offices 


to 608 Chestnut Street 
Suburban and Country Properties a Specialty. 
Established 1886. 


WE EXAMINE 


And revise thoroly all proofs before 
submitting them to our customers. 


The BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


sen TICKETS AND FOREIGN TOURS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS 


can be oemrel A of careful and courteous attention to your steamship 


eT ae 
glad to furnish 


allow us to secure accommodations for you. We shall 
ay Be ‘ormation desired regarding hotels, railroad 
"Twenty-six Years experience has fitted us Gar. 


Sa a ean All Trans-Atlantic, Trans-Pacific and 
represented 


A Bartlett Select Tour furnishes the 
those who 


opportunity of “Travel free 
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\ PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississipp 
from this rate, 


making the price $1.50 per annum. 


river a discount of one-fourth 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, 
MUST BE GIVEN WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOTICE 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Fot 


vertisements, 5 cents per line. F 


transient ad- 
or longer inser- 
rates which will be 


tion reduced furnished on 


application 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents 
OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 


Philadelphia. 
*,*TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55 
Entered at Philadelphia Post 
class Matter 


Office as Second- 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


Friends’ 
Home 
School 
for Boys 
and Girls 
in the in- 
vigorating 
hill coun- 
try of 
West- 
chester 
Co., N. Y. 
College preparatory and intermediate grades. One 
year commercial course. Board and tuition, 
$375 per year (special rates to Friends). Write 
for catalog. 





MARY NICHOLS COX, D.Sc., Principal. 
CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


INTELLIGENCER. 





Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, Cor. School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care 


Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Fall Term Opens Ninth mo. 18, 1906. 
Full Course for Boys and Girls, Kindergarten 
to College, including Tadd System Manual Train- 
ing. For catalogue address 


ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


i 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
g students either for business or for College. 


ing 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. | 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 


and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 


Circulars on application 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to | 
decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School tor Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health | 
recotd. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 


communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Stfeet, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


OFFICE . {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
eS: Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


Estates settled in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 





JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 







PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 


ous cases. 
acres in 
comfort. 
bration. 


No mental cases received. Twenty 
lawn—fine, new building with every 
Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
Booklet. Telephone 8&4. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Stenographer 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


S, F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 
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The Journal 1873. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 5, 1907. 


TOWARDS THE PATIENCE OF GOD. 


We pray for peace, yet passionately urge 
A God of Justice all our wrongs to right, 
Swift and unsparing with unstinted might. 
Were He not wise beyond our pleas that surge 
Presumptuous,—see, all peoples past the verge 
Of e’en a late repentance! Curséd sight 
That on my being brings a lasting blight; 
Away, away! I ask no righting scourge 
Be still, my soul, and view this consequence, 
And learn to leave with God the government 
Of men as well as worlds. Else, woe, thrice woe 
Is me that selfish, for my flesh’s defense 
| once implored the Power Omnipotent 
To end this wrong whose end I did not know 
—Edwin Arnold Bronholtz, 


Turnersville, Tex 


in the Advocate of Peace. 


CARDS, DANCING, THE THEATRE. 


CAN A TRUE FRIEND ENGAGE IN THESE AMUSE- 
MENTS? 


[Papers read at the autumn Conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations, held at Norristown, Pa 


[. 

The question before me for discussion this after- 
noon is indeed a live one, and one that each of us 
should seriously consider. I am glad it falls to my lot 
to be a champion for card-playing, dancing and 
theatre-going only in reference to the true Friend. 
I would not care to defend amusements regarding 
the thousand and one young folks who care little for 
spiritual things, and who while away their hours 
chasing will-o’-the-wisps, airy nothings which vanish 
ere they touch them. But with the true 
the question takes on a different aspect. 

I believe we will all agree that in the stress and 
strain of this epoch, mind and body need relaxation 
if they are to do well their work. This relaxation, 
this recreation, is, I think, no waste of time, but is a 
duty which we owe ourselves. 


, Eleventh month, 1906.] 


Friend 


Cards, dancing, and 
theatre-going do, in my mind, form a pleasant and 
harmless means of recreation for a true Friend. 

I do not wish to even try to change the opinion 
of any of my hearers, for I think each of us should 
be guided entirely by our conscience in the many 
choices we have to make. Moreover, it is a beauty 
of the Society of Friends that there is room for a 
wide range of thought, and that members having 
different ideas need not live in enmity. Our disci- 
pline seldom says, “This thou shalt do,” “This thou 
shalt not.” Our own hearts must often be our dis- 
cipline books. To be sure, our book of advices does 
warn us against lightly squandering our time, God’s 
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gift to us for good use, in the so-called questionable 
diversions, but it seems foreign for any earnest 
Friend to squander his moments in any way when 
great loads are to be lifted and burning wrongs to 
be righted. We cannot waste our substance catch- 
ing at delusive charms of the second. We cannoi 
afford to spend many hours a week dancing, nor 
many evenings at a card table. Indeed, every amuse- 
ment if carried to excess is bad. If one sets one’s 
mind on seeking one’s pleasure only in euchre or in 
the waltz, one is doomed for unhappiness. But when 
one of our number has done nobly his day’s allotted 
tasks and wishes to relax the tension, then let him 
choose his own amusement. I have faith in the 
Friend, and do not fear lest he find relaxation in 
that which will harm him physically and morally. 

A pack of cards is merely paper, with a few marks 
of color here and there. 
evils. 


Paper and ink are not 
There is nothing in those fifty-three small 
cards which will degrade or injure. The harm made 
Let the players be 
good and the game cannot be bad. 


of cards is made by the players. 


Chance seems the ground on which most oppo- 
nents of cards base their objection. 
games which demand skill only. The few games of 
that nature I have no word against, for I, too, ad- 


They cry for 


mire good sportsmanship; but the indoor game of 
this class is hard to find. Even the harmless games of 
“old maids” and “authors” have an element of 
chance; for you may have been dealt a far better 
hand to start with than your friend opposite you. 
And as for literary or scientific games—these are 
well for those versed in the subject, or for one whose 
wits work rapidly; but for the ordinary individual 
to write an ode on the spur of the moment to some 
fair lady, or to tell at a glance the fifty and one 
articles on a tray, is a little less than torture. 

Another reason why cards are especially popular 
is that they are so widely known; the guest from the 
Gulf or the dweller by the calm Pacific can easily 
join with us in euchre or whist. And when a crowd 
is somewhat strange and conversation moves slowly, 
nothing is more help to the hostess than to see her 
guests finally talking over the points of a game 
known to all. 

I cannot leave the subject of cards without sum- 
ming up my attitude. As an occasional evening's 
entertainment, I strongly approve of them, but if 
made the first of our aims in life, I condemn them 


just as I condemn putting any pastime ahead of real 
endeavor. 
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I wish also to state my stand against the increasing 
tendency of prize-giving in every line of game, and 
I think the fault lies with the hostess not being brave 
enough to go counter to the tide. One may play 
one’s best at a company and may receive a prize 
without having thought of it, having played well 
because it is right to do everything our very best. 
It is hard to refuse a prize because of the awkward 
position in which it places the hostess and the dis- 
turbance it creates in the crowd. But I believe 
Friends should make themselves pioneers against 
prize-giving from which real gambling is so easily 
developed. Even now, in some of the Philadelphia 
circles, one must pay the hostess for the games one 
loses. Surely, the Friend is enough fitted with the 
largeness of life to be able to stand against such a 
drifting of the social world, and yet, at the same time, 
he need not condemn lifeless cards which have been 
thus wrongly made a tool in evil-doing. 


in its opposition. It is our duty to look as well as 


possible, and dancing does much to give us grace | 


It 


of manner, elasticity of step and ease of carriage. 


is a healthful exercise, bringing a glow to the cheek 
and a brightness to the eye. 

Lateness of hours, excessive using of one’s vitality, 
exposure to draughts, etc., are outcomes of mistaken 
judgment or utter thoughtlessness of the dancer 
rather than the fault of the dance itself. 


Many believe square dances to be good, while 
round dances are bad. The square dances, with 
their bows, and turnings, and gliding are very pretty 
and social, too, but they are not universally known 
and do not, moreover, entirely eliminate the round 
dance. 

The objection to round dancing seems to me 
scarce worthy of discussion here, for only people 
whose ideals are low, whose motives are base, would 
delight in dancing because of the position. Such 
base people are found principally at the public dance 
or big ball, where one’s partners are not one’s 
friends, and such dances as these should not be a 
part of the Friends’ dancing world. But a crowd 
of young folks known to each other dancing to 
bright music is to me no unpleasant sight. The fol- 
lowing quotation which I chanced upon expresses 
my opinion: 

“Some folks say de dancin’s sinful an’ de blessed Lawd da say, 

Gwine to punish us for steppin’ when we hyeah de music 
play. 

But I tell you I don’t believe it, for de Lord is wise and 
good, 

An’ He made de banjo’s metal, and He made de fiddle’s wood, 


An’ He made de music in dem, so I don’t quite think He'll 
keer, 


If our feet keeps time a little to de melodies we hyeah.” 
Theatre-going is an expensive practice, and on 
this ground one not to be carried to great extent, 
for we all know many more useful avenues whither 


= 
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our spare cash may journey. But if occasionally one 
can afford to see a good play, much is to be gained. 
Of course, in the choice of play and theatre we must 
exercise our judgment, for there are low, immoral 
plays, but it is the reputable ones which I would de- 
fend. 

We know that the reading of good books is profit- 
able, also that a well-illustrated edition makes the 
greater impression on our minds. Then how much 
more vivid is it to see the works of the masters 
portrayed before our very eyes? It is, beside, no 
small talent to be able to lose one’s own identity 
and be swayed by the joys and sorrows of those 
whose parts one plays. The skill of a Sothern or 
an Adams can well be pitted against that of a mu- 
sician or sculptor. 

The danger of the theatre lies in the life led by 
the players. If we know that the actor must lead 


| an evil existence to give us pleasure and profit, then 
As for dancing, I see even fewer possible points | 





| ever, save through magazines and papers. 


| scaffold 


I say strongly, let us never enter another theatre. 
Let us not increase the demand for actors. Let us 
do all we can to discredit the theatre. Let us not 
enjoy that which must degrade him who entertains 
us. But, friends, I am not yet of the opinion that the 
actor must be base. I know nothing of them, how- 
So on 
this I am open to correction, but we have statements 
of many actors to the contrary. 

Julia Marlowe recently wrote that “on the whole, 


| as high a standard of morals maintains among the 
| players of to-day as is followed by other people en- 


gaged in artistic endeavor. There is no reason why 


| a person who is gifted in impersonation cannot make 


the stage her profession and remain pure. It is for 
the public to demand pure lives back of the stage 


| as it should demand them back of politics and all 


industry.” 

In conclusion, let us avoid immoderation in the 
use of lawful things, which, though innocent in 
themselves, may become hurtful thereby, and let us 


| fulfill the discipline’s desire that we “live soberly, 
| righteously, and godly in the present world,” fol- 


lowing ever the highest we know and being ever 
willing to lay down anything whatsoever when the 
Great Teacher speaks his condemnation, and in all 


| our varied activities and pleasures let us ever follow 


the dictum, “Seek ye first his kingdom.” 


Newtown, Pa. Maup EstuHe_er RICE. 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

In the twentieth century, war will be dead, the 
will be dead, hatred will be dead, 
frontier boundaries will be dead, dogmas will 
be dead; man will live. He will possess some- 
thing higher than all these—a great country, the 
whole earth, and a great hope, the whole heaven.— 
Victor Hugo. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING’S DISCI- 
PLINE. 

Baltimore (originally West River) Yearly Meet- 
ing was established 1672. George Fox attended 
this meeting and assisted in setting up the meeting 
for discipline. The various books of discipline of 
all meetings of the different bodies of Friends west 
of the Alleghenies, were the outgrowth of this dis- 
cipline, Baltimore Yearly Meeting being the parent 
body. 

Most of the early members of this Yearly Meet- 
ing emigrated from England. They retained their 
English customs, and were governed by the English 
Friends’ Discipline, or as it was then known, “The 
Book of Christian Advices.” 

The originator of this collection of rules of 
government for the church was William Dewsbury,* 
who in 1653 recommended that “one or two who 
were most grown in the power and life, and in the 
pure discernment in the Truth, to take the care and 
charge over the flock of God, be appointed to watch 
over the flock and take the oversight thereof, in the 
spirit of purity, be examples to the flock, and see that 
order be kept in the church. If any walk disorderly, 
they to speak and deal plainly with them in reprov- 
ing them. But if such will not be restored, to 
acquaint two or three other members who are most 
grown in the Truth, to assist them. But if they still 


walk disorderly, when the church is meet together, 
reprove them openly, if such do not reform, cast 
them out, and have no union with them until they 
repent and turn to the Lord, and walk in obedience 
to that which is pure.” 

These overseers were to see that no outward want 


existed in the membership. That there shall be no 
strife among the membership. 

The above is the foundation on which our present 
discipline has been compiled. 

There is in the fireproof vault at Park Avenue 
Friends’ Meeting House, Baltimore, a manuscript 
volume of over 400 pages, entitled “A Collection of 
Christian and Brotherly Advices, Given forth from 
to time by the Yearly Meeting in London, Alpha- 
betically Digested under Proper Heads. Tran- 
scribed from the County Book by John Player, in 
the Year 1753.’ The extreme dates recorded are 
1672 to 1752. It contains 462 pages, a considerable 
portion of which are blank. The writing is neat, 
and the book is in good condition. 

This book undoubtedly contains much of the first 
discipline of early Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 


=? 
the additions made thereafter. 

*See life of William Dewsbury, page 61. He was born at 
Allerthrope, a village near Pocklington, in East Riding of 
Yorkshire, died in 1688, having lived to a good old age. It 
was by the preaching of this eminent minister that the writer’s 
ancestor, William Brown, was convinced and became a mem- 
ber with Friends, and later a minister, 
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The several subjects with the date of the first 
discipline pertaining thereto are as follows: “Ap- 
peals, 1727; Arbitrations, 1684; Books, 1672; Cer- 
tificates, 1694; Children, 1688 ; Conversation, 1675 ; 
Correspondents, 1682; Covetousness, 1676; Days, 
1691 ; Defamation, 1718; Discipline, 1675 ; Disputes, 
1676; Epistles, 1698; Families, 1708; Fighting, 
1693; Kings and Governments, 1689; Law, 1675; 
Love, 1730; Marriages, 1675; Meeting Houses, 
1691; Meetings for Discipline, 1675; Meetings for 
Worship, 1675; Morning Meeting of Ministers, 
1723; Mourning, 1717; Negroes, 1727; Oaths, 
1693; Orphans, 1706; Parliament, 1695; Persecu- 
tion, 1675; Plainness, 1675; Poor, 1693; Preachers, 
1689; Prisoners, 1681; Questions (or Queries), 
1682; Records, 1676; Removals and Settlement 
Rules, 1737; Representatives; 1672; Salutations, 
1718; Schools, 1695; Scriptures, 1706; Servants, 
1703; Singing, 1675; Steeplehouse Rates, 1687; 
National Stock, 1672; Sufferings, 1672; Tale-bear- 
ing and Backbiting, 1689; Tomb-stones, 1717; 
Tythes, 1675; Trading, 1675; Wills, 1691; Yearly 
Meetings, 1672. 

Questions (or Queries) 1682, proposed at the 
Yearly Meeting for the Friends who appear from 
the respectives counties to make answers to, viz.: 

1st. What Friends in the ministry in their re- 
spective counties departed this life since the last 
meeting. 

2nd. What friends imprisoned for their testi- 
mony have dyed, since last Yearly Meeting. 

3rd. How the truth hath prospered among them 
since last Yearly Meeting, and how Friends are in 
Unity. 

1696 the following questions to be answered at 
the Yearly Meeting: 

1st. What sufferings. 

2nd. 

ard. 

4th. 
when. 

5th. 

6th. How many Meeting houses builded, and 
what meetings added in each County since last year. 

7th. What Signal Judgments have come upon 
persecutors. 

8th. How Truth prospers and friends are in 
Unity in their several Counties. 


What present prisoners. 
How many discharges and when. 
How many dyed prisoners and the time 


How many Publick friends died and when. 


In 1700 a question for the good education of 
children. , In 1701 the question against persecutors 
is abandoned. 1706 the Quarterly Meetings direct- 
ed to send up written answers to questions. 1735 
questioned how are the poor among you provided 
for, and what care is taken of the education of their 
offsprings, 
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In 1742 the following questions (or queries) 
were adopted : 

1st. What present prisoners. 

2nd. How many discharges since last year, when 
and where. 

3rd. How many dyed prisoners. 

4th. How many meeting houses built, and what 
meetings settled. 

5th. How many publick friends died and when. 

6th. What is the state of your meeting; Is there 
any growth in the truth and doth any Convince- 
ments appear since last year, and is love and unity 
preserved amongst you. 

7th. Is it your care by Example and precept to 
train up your children in Godly conversation, and 
in the frequent reading the Holy Scriptures, as also 
in plainness of speech, behaviour and apparrell. 

8th. Do you bear a faithful and Christian Testi- 
mony against the receiving or paying tythes; and 
also against bearing arms, and do you admonish 
such as are unfaithful therein. 

gth. Do you stand clear in your Testimony 
against defrauding the King of his customs duties 
or excise, or in dealing in goods suspected. 

10th. How are the poor amongst you provided 
for? and what care is taken for their education of 
their off springs. 

11th. Do you keep a record in your Monthly 
Meeting and Quarterly of the persecutions and suf- 
ferings of your respective members? and have you 
a record for your Meeting-houses and _ burial 
ground. 

The Meeting minutes show but little 
change in discipline until the Yearly Meeting held 
13th of Eighth month 1725, at which date the adop- 
tion of the following queries is recorded: 

Ist. Are all careful to keep to meeting both 
weekly first-day and Monthly, coming in due time, 
bringing forth their families. 

2nd. And are all carefull to keep out of sleep and 
Drowsiness in time of meeting. 

3rd. 


Yearly 


Doe those that have children train them up 
in the nurture and fear of the Lord, Restraining 
them from vice, wantones & keeping company 
with such as would teach them vain fashions and 
corrupt ways of the world to the misspending of 
their precious time and substance. 

4th. Are all carefull to keep their word & pay 
their just debts & contracts in due time. 

5th. Whether any differences is among friends; 
are they speedily ended, otherwise refer themselves 
to two or more Honest friends, and if they cannot 
end the same, then refer them to the next meeting. 

6th. Doe none commence or defend any suit of 
Law, except such have the advice of Mens Meeting. 
But those that defend may give their appearince or 
sue for a bond or just debt. 
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7th. Are all careful to keep up their ancient and 
Christian Testimony against tythes priests charges, 
repairing of their houses called churches. 

8th. Have all friends been advised to make their 
wills & Testaments & have them well attested. 

oth. Is there no Tatlers, Tale-bearers, Busy- 
bodies, medling themselves with other mens matters 
which they have not conserned with, which thing 
tends to strife & discord’ amongst brethren. 

10th. Doe all keep to plainness of speech. 

11th. Doe all keep out of superfluity of meat, 
drink, & apparell at all times. 

12th. Doe all keep out of ye abuse of smoking 
& chewing Tobacco at all times & doe none use it 
but such as can render a reason the good they re- 
ceive by it and loss they sustain for want of it, and 
that such observe convenient time and place for it. 

13th. Doe none practice Clandestine way of 
trade which is to the dishonor of truth, which the 
testimony of truth is already gone forth against. 

14th. Is care taken and friends adopt that none 
to eagerly proceed in colateral marriages, and that 
marry with in the third degree of affinity & the 
fourth degree of consanguinity according to former 
advice. 

15th. Whether there is any matter of trade that 
wants apprentices or children of friends to be put 
forth, that they apply themselves to the Monthly 
Meeting before they take those that are not friends ; 
or put forth their children to such. 

16th. Whether have the children of ve poor due 
education, soe as to fitt them for necessary imploy- 
ment. 

17th. Whether there is any fatherless or wid- 
dows that want necessarys (Yea or na) and if any 
wants are they supplied. 

18th. Doe friends every where behave them- 
selves orderly, both in conserns and comerce, so 
as to answer the witnes of God with them, with 
whom they are conserned. 


This former infant body of Friends, as we ap- 
proach the middle of this century, become quite 
numerous, with intelligence, and comfortable homes, 
They began to feel a spirit of independence and a 
belief that their welfare would be best served in 
severing themselves from the mother church in Lon- 
don, England, and establishing a Yearly Meeting 
entirely free from the English Friends; the same 
belief that was in the hearts of all American Colo- 
nies of independence and freedom from all British 
government. 

At Yearly Meetings for 1759, we find by the 
records, “A book of Discipline Established by the 
Yearly Meeting, held at West River, for the 
Province of Maryland by adjournment from the 2nd. 
of Sixth Month to the 6th. of the same 1759.” 
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A book of discipline was read and established 
by the said Meeting and recommended to the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings for general use and 
This manuscript book is not arranged un- 
der general subjects, like the London book of Chris- 
tian Advices, nor does it contain any considerable 
amount of some of the long exhortations to 
righteousness that the London book does. 

The Yearly Meeting minutes of 1759 record the 
following Queries that were adopted: 

ist. Are all meetings for worship & discipline 
duly attended, the hour observed and are friends 
preserved out of sleep or any unbecoming behavior 
therein. 

2nd. Are friends carefull to maintain love & 
unity as Becomes Brethren, is Tale-bearing, backbit- 


practice. 


ing, and evil reports discouraged, & when any dif- 
ferences arise are Indeavors used speedily to end 
them. 

3rd. 
their care, to be due attenders of meetings, to plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour and apparell, in frequently 
reading the holy scriptures, to Restrain them from 
reading pernetious books & from the corrupt con- 
versation of the world. 

4th. Are all friends carefull not to Lanch into 
trade or business which they have not stock or 
ability to manage & carefull to keep their word & 
pay their just debts in due time. 

sth. Are all friends carefull not to Commence or 
defend suits at law with any person Contrary to the 
direction of our Discipline. 

6th. Are all friends carefull to keep up their 
ancient & Christian Testimony against priests wages 
& Church Raits soe called. 

7th. Are friends carefull to settle their outward 
affairs & «make their wills in health & publick 
gifts be applied to the use intended by the Donors. 

8th. Are friends carefull to avoid Excesive use of 
Spirituous Liquors, the unnecessary frequenting of 
Taverns & places of diversion & keep in true moder- 
ation & temperance at births marriages burials and 
all other occations. 

gth. Are friends careful to relieve the necessity 
of the poor & assist them in such business as they 
are fit for, doe their children freely partake of Learn- 
ing, and are they and other friends children placed 
amongst friends. 

roth. Are all friends that remove from one set- 
tlement to another or separate meeting carefull to 
take their Certificates of Removal. 

11th. Are friends careful of Inporting or buying 
Negroes, and doe they use them well they are pos- 
sesed of, by inheritance, or other wise Indentures to 
train them up in the principals of Christian Religion. 

12th. Doe you bare a faithful testimony against 
Baring Arms & Paying Trophey money, or being in 


Are friends carefull to bring up those under 
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any manner concerned in privateers letters of Marke 
or dealing in prize goods as such. 

13th. Are all friends carefull not to defraud the 
King of his dues, or buying or Vending of goods 
unlawfully imported or being conserned in Lotterys 
of any kind. 

14th. Are friends carefull to discourage disor- 
derly marriages & the frequenting of such as is 
consumated contrary to the rules of our discipline. 

15th. Doe you take due care Regularly to deal 
with offenders in the spirit of meekness & wisdom 
without pertiality or unnecessary delays, in order 
that where any Continue obstinate in Judgement ac- 
cording to the nature of the case may be placed upon 
them in the authority of truth. 

The Yearly Meeting of 1792, revised the disci- 
pline, which was printed in 1793, being the first 
printed discipline. It is alphabetically arranged un- 
der the following subjects: Appeals, Arbitrations, 
Books, Burials, Certificates, Conduct and Conver- 
sation, Days and Times, Discipline, Elders, Fami- 
lies, Grave Stones, Government, Indians, Marriages, 
Meetings for Worship, Meetings for Discipline, 
Ministers, Mourning, Negroes, Oaths, Overseers, 
Plainness, Priests’ Wages, Poor, Queries (which 
are but slightly changed in reading from the above), 

1st. What ministers and elders deceased, and 
with the addition of Annual Queries, as follows: 
when, and what memorials conserning them, or 
other deceased friends, that may be profitable to sur- 
vivors. 

2nd. What new meeting houses built, or meet- 
ings settled. 

3rd. What convincements since last year, and 
where, in each quarter. 

4th. Are the queries recomended to the quarter- 
ly, monthly, and preparitive meetings, read and 
answered agreeable to the direction of the Yearly 
Meeting, Scriptures, Schools, Stocks, Sorcery, Suf- 
ferings, (here is inserted a report of a committee 
on “Institution of the Meeting for Suffering for the 
Yearly Meeting of Maryland, now sitting in Balti- 
more’) Spirituous Liquors, Taverns, Trade, War, 
Wills, Yearly Meeting. 

This discipline is a small printed pamphlet, 6 by 
8 inches, and containing 42 pages. 

The succeeding editions of discipline are 1806, 
1821, 1844, 1860, 1880 and 1902. 


KirK BROWN. 


Baltimore, Md 


Morality is a fabric of which the warp is efficiency 
and the woof is worth, but it is an integral fabric, 
never perfect, perhaps, but never wholly deficient, 
woven out of that continuous, varied, but essentially 
unit material, human conduct.—C. Hanford Hender- 
son, in The Children of Fortune. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN 1907. 

In the coming year each Friends’ Association, it 
seems to me, ought to accomplish some definite, and 
necessarily limited work, either toward the dissemi- 
nation of our religious thought and feeling and testi- 
monies, or in the carrying out of our belief in a 
practical religion, by effective work toward the so- 
cial, moral, or political betterment of the community. 
We ought particularly to aim for some tangible re- 
sults, because our methods seem to tend in the oppo- 
site direction, toward inactivity; the silent meeting 
prepares us for passive acceptance of what is; the 
fact that any proposed action is so easily and prompt- 
ly blocked by a few objectors also tends to discour- 
age even the proposal of activities. We have so in- 
sisted upon the perfect liberty of the individual, the 
right of each to speak and act as he thinks best, that 
we have not learned how to co-operate effectively. 

But the more potent reason why we should work 
for results and work with a well-defined aim, is that 
there is Such an immense amount of work for us 
to do in these two lines, namely, the dissemination of 
Quaker principles and the practical expression of 
Quakerism in co-operative philanthropy and social 
work, that we cannot afford to waste any time or 
strength or opportunity, as we are almost sure to do, 
unless we have constantly in view, not only the gen- 
eral indefinite aim of advancing Quakerism, but also 
a definite plan for the year’s work. The two main 
fields of work which I have referred to seem to be 
required of us by our religion itself, since a practi- 
cal religion of love requires us to help our brother 
in every way, whether toward spiritual or more 
material well-being. Each association should, there- 
fore, decide which line of work is most needed and 
which it is best fitted to perform, then outline the 
particular work for the year which will accomplish 
a part of the larger work or serve as a preparation 
for it. Each association must, of course, decide for 
itself and not be led to neglect the most urgent need 
in its own community by any past custom or the in- 
fluence of a neighbor’s example, and with the re- 
membrance that in these days of rapid changes of 
conditions, we must have corresponding changes in 
methods. If we can feel that we are actually accom- 
plishing something definite in the direction of these 
two great aims, we will find from that fact inspira- 
tion for more work, since nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, no matter how small a gain the first may be 
Of course, even the smallest success will not be 
gained without work, work largely outside of meet- 
ings, and it may be that more work can be accom- 
plished, even more people may be reached, with 
smaller or even less frequent meetings. Fine work 
might be accomplished by monthly meetings of only 
a dozen people, if these were really interested in the 
way of organizing, planning, and distributing work 
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to be done individually, along different lines, per- 
haps among different people. It is a most important 
work to help the young people to find some particu- 
lar phase of work that they are able to do satisfac- 
torily; and we lose many members, I believe, by 
neglect in this matter. After the real work outside 
of meeting is well established, the monthly meetings 
could serve for encouragement, consultation, inspi- 
ration, and opportunity to discover ways of extend- 
ing the work. 

I should consider a meeting for the general intel- 
lectual improvement or entertainment entirely un- 
suitable for a Friends’ Association, because there is 
more pressing need in our social fields. And if the 
special work is a course of study in the line of 
Quakerism or social science, it should most em- 
phatically be systematically planned and the subject 
studied by the individual members. ‘The mere at- 
tendance at lectures or meetings is not study; and 
what is learned in this easy way is soon forgotten. 


‘With such a systematic study course, there would be 


little danger from repetition of what we know al- 
ready, which is so likely to occur when we have free 
speech and little preparation, and which is so dead- 
ening to vital interest. 

Though I have spoken of these two lines of work 
as both appropriate for Friends’ Associations, I 
would emphasize the importance of the more theo- 
retical and spiritual line. We ought at least to see 
that all our members know what our Quaker heri- 
tage is, which would include a knowledge of their 
history, testimonies, principles, methods, and the 
principles underlying the methods ; and following, or 
in conjunction with that, should be a study of how 
present conditions can be improved. As soon as 
that is sufficiently accomplished, should come the en- 
deavor to spread to others what we have learned 
that is valuable. For this work we need all the help 
possible to be gained by systematic, well-directed 
and devoted work. 


Brooklyn, New York. Mary S. McDow.ELt. 





CHILDREN IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Experience in First-day school work at home, 
and observation elsewhere, have convinced the 
writer that more of the younger element would be 
a benefit to most of the schools. Adult classes are 
very desirable, and their members may, and do gain 
much by weekly reading and discussion of lessons, 
and the exchange of experience which is thus 
brought about. It ought not to be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the primary object of the First-day school 
is the training of the younger element in the truths 
of Christianity as set forth in the Scriptures, and in 
the principles and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. A First-day school without little children 
is, to my mind, a condition that ought not to exist. 
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The question arises, “How shall the lack be sup- 
plied in communities where there are few or no 
children?” It may be answered by saying that in 
every community in the fand there are children, and 
all that is needed to gather them into the Friends’ 
First-day school is a measure of the missionary 
spirit which is found in the teachings of Jesus as 
well as in those of the early Friends. In most villages 
and towns and in many rural neighborhoods there 
are to be found these little ones to whom the train- 
ing of Friends in a First-day school would prove 
beneficial. Where the home training is all right, it 
would fitly supplement that, and where proper home 
training is lacking, it would supply a real need. It 
is easy to make a beginning among children who re- 
ceive little or no religious instruction, and those 
who engage in such work will be surprised to dis- 
cover how it will grow. The children who attend 
will bring in their friends and playmates, as they 
have done and are doing in many cases. Such work 
is not necessarily proselyting, as some may imagine, 
but rather the effort to sow good seed in a soil that 
might otherwise be barren of yield. 

The ideal First-day school is composed of adults, 
many of whom are past middle age; of young men 
and women who are entering upon the more active 
period of life and who will soon be called upon to 
take the places of those who are older; and of 
children of four to fifteen years of age, who may 
be likened to buds and blossoms that will bring forth 
abundant fruit in later life, if it be guaranteed that 
arly conditions be favorable to that religious 
growth which is so desirable. Where these children 
are to be found in the membership of the Society, 
their presence in the First-day school will follow, 
as a matter of course. Where such are few in num- 
ber, or lacking altogether, the proper effort will 
gather others who may not attend any place of wor- 
ship or receive any religious teaching otherwise. 


E. R. 


Norristown, 11th mo. 16. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 


Lesson No. 2. First month 13th. 
THE CREATION OF MAN. 
GotpEN Text.—God created man in his own image, in the 

image of God created he him.—Gen. 1:27. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis 1:26-2:3. 

This lesson is a continuation of the account of 
the creation, as told by the Hebrews. it is probable 
that most of the people for whom this was written 
thought of God as a large and powerful man. 
There are thousands of Christian people who think 
of Him in the same way at the present time. They 
cannot conceive of spirit without material body. 
But there were many of the Hebrew people who 
knew that it was the spirit in man which was God- 
like,—which was indeed the inbreathing of God. It 
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presence. This is what helps us to understand the 
poet when he speaks of God as “nearer to us than 
breathing.” 

By the time this account was written, men had 
multiplied, had subdued many parts of the earth, 
had driven out many savage animals from the 
thickly settled regions, and had made beasts of bur- 
den, or companions for themselves, of other ani- 
mals. The intelligence of men was superior to the 
intelligence of beasts, and the difference was be- 
coming greater and greater all the time. It was 
therefore easy for the writer to imagine that God 
had given to the first man and woman the command 
recorded in the 28th verse. 

There is no mention of man’s eating meat until 
after the flood, but it does not follow that he ate 
nothing but vegetables in the early stages of civili- 
zation. And it is not probable that all the animals 
at first confined themselves to the eating of green 
herbs. 

We are gradually outgrowing the idea that the 
universe was all created in a comparatively short 
period, and that then the work of creation ceased. 
Science teaches us that the world we live in has 
reached its present condition by very gradual pro- 
cesses, and that changes are going on to-day, as they 
always have been. We cannot, therefore, think of 
God as having ceased to be a creator, or as now 
resting from His labors. Experience teaches that it 
is good for man to have one day in seven for rest, 
for true fellowship, and for spiritual communion, 
but there are better reasons for the observance of 
this rest day than the one given in Genesis. 

It was formerly believed that Moses wrote the 
first five books of the Bible, but scholars have dis- 
covered that this could not be. ‘There is evidence 
that Genesis is made up of selections from at least 
two different writers. One of the ways by which 
the students know this is that these writers used 
different names for God. ‘There are two distinct 
accounts of the creation. The first account is given 
in the two lessons we have had. The second account 
begins with Genesis 2: 4, and goes to the end of the 
fourth chapter. ‘The details is these accounts are 
very different, and the language of the second ac- 
count is not so simple and impressive as the language 
of the first narrative. The more we know about 
how and by whom the Bible was written, the more 
interesting and helpful it becomes to us. 


Topics For Aputt CLasses.—The Two Accounts of Crea- 
tion. The Need for a Day of Rest. The Best Use to Make 
of First-day. The Likeness between Man and God. 

QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—In what respects is 
man different from other animals? In what respects is he like 
them. When is it right for man to kill animals and when 
wrong? What is man’s duty toward wild animals? How 
should domestic animals be treated? What part of man is 
made in God’s image? How may any one grow more like 


is the spirit within us that is conscious of God’s | God? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 5, 1907. 


FINDING TIME. 

As we listen to the answering of the Queries 
and have brought to our attention the mid-week 
and business meetings, which some of us neglect, 
but which must have been valued opportunities to 
our fathers and mothers (else they had not estab- 
lished them), we take refuge in the thought that 
times were different then. 
was not so strenuous. 


In those days business 
It was easier to drop work 
and go to mid-week meeting. 
be utterly out of the question. 


Now we feel it to 
Now time means 
money, and he who allows anything to interfere 
with his business surely falls behind in the race. 
And so we would rather the answer should not say 
“mid-week meetings much neglected,” but rather, 
if it must be mentioned at all, “mid-week meetings 
not well attended,” and thus not lay it as blame on 
any that they are so faithful to business and house- 
hold duties that the assembling of themselves to- 
We 
may change the time of mid-week meeting to the 
evening, of business meeting to evening, or Seventh- 
day afternoon, or to First-day; but this in itself, 


gether at inconvenient times must be left out. 


though very good as far as it goes, will never solve 
the problem. A man who can never manage to get 
the time from business to attend Quarterly Meeting 
at an inconvenient hour and day, or a few sessions 
of the Yearly Meeting when it meets in his own city, 
will not be a very regular attender or weighty mem- 
ber of a meeting held for his convenience on a half- 
holiday or in the evening. Such a one needs every 
half-holiday he can get far more than he thinks 
he needs the spiritual fellowship of a religious so- 
ciety. He needs his evenings at home, and even one 
of them a month is too precious to be given up to 
a more or less perfunctory attendance at a business 
meeting that does not seem to him to have much 
connection with the real business of life. 

After all, it was not because it was so much easier 
for them in their time that our fathers established 
and made‘ god use of these meetings held at times 


for us so inconvenient. It is time we gave up this 

















myth. ‘The spiritual life was more deeply founded 
than that. As a matter of fact, it took far more 
time to go to meeting then than now, and the work 
of writing up minutes and keeping records was far 
more laborious. It also took more time and more 
exacting labor to get a living and to keep house in 
those days before the introduction of farm machin- 
ery, washing machines and milk separators. ‘Those 
Friends who found time to attend meetings and to 
be faithful to the leadings of the spirit, and also to 
be sufficiently prosperous in material goods, did not 
do so simply because it was easier than it is now. 
They must have found the time because they felt 
the things of the spirit to be of more importance than 
some of the things of material welfare and comfort 
and ease. ‘There were multitudes in those days, no 
doubt, who did not value these things and who 
could not find time to attend to them; and they left 
them out of their lives for the same reason that we 
leave them out of our lives. 

History has shown that a people who value free- 
dom and opportunity for spiritual fellowship and 
culture not only do not lightly turn aside from pur- 
suing their opportunities and making opportunities, 
they cannot, even by the harshest force, be re 
strained from it. It is not the want of time that is 
That part of it will take care of it- 
but have spiritual ideals and an 
eagerness and determination in seeking and finding 
the things of the spirit. 


in our way. 
self, if we 
This is attained, in the first 
place, by cultivating our own gift for these things, 
be our portion ever so little; and in the second place, 
by association with others who also have the gifts 
We have fel- 
lowship with those of the present time in our meet- 
ings and their activities, with those of the past in 
books and in the institutions they have handed down 
to us. 


of the spirit in greater or less degree. 


If these things are to be a part of our lives, this 
culture of the spiritual life, this life and growth 
of the soul, we must make time for it. There will be 
no time for it unless we do. A teacher of old in 
conversation with one who had very material ideas 
of heaven, being asked if heaven would not in time 
become very crowded, answered that every good 
spirit that entered heaven made just that much more 
heaven. 
room.” 


“The more angels,” said he, “the more 


, 








A committee of leading business men of Atlanta, 
appointed to investigate the race riot in that city, 
has made a public report in which it states that 
every victim of mob violence was earning wages in 


useful work up to the time of the riot. Many of the 


dead left small children, or widows, mothers or sis- 
ters who were more or less dependent upon them. 
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Of the seventy who were wounded, some suffered 
prolonged and excruciating pain, some are dis- 
figured for life, and some are permanently disabled. 
The one bright spot in connection with this riot is 
the effort now being made by the leading citizens 
of both races in Atlanta to work together for the 


betterment of existing conditions. An organization 
of more than 2,000 negroes has been formed and its 
committee not only calls the attention of the white 
citizens’ committee to wrongs done to their own race, 
but also informs them of criminal acts committed 
by negroes. Since the riot a colored man was ar- 
rested for assault on a woman and “identified” by 
his accuser. He was given a fair trial, more than a 
score of white citizens testified to his good char- 
acter, and he was acquitted by a jury on the same 
day that the real criminal was discovered. 











The American branch of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Moral Training in the 
Public Schools has completed its organization by 
the election of an executive committee composed 
of well-known American educators. 

The Association will collect information as to the 
best work being done in moral training in the schools 
of Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
America and Japan, and for this purpose will send 
out several expert commissioners. 








In Cleveland, Ohio, recently there was such a 
crush at the one small door of the county treas- 
urer’s office, where the people went to pay their 
taxes, that many were injured, old women being the 
thief sufferers. The Times-Star, of Cincinnati, said: 
“The crush has been on several days, during which 
men and women have fainted or collapsed while un- 
dergoing the trying ordeal previous to getting to 
the tax window.” And yet we are told that women 
ought not to vote because they might be crowded 
or jostled at the polls! 








SALOONS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

A recent tabulated statement in the Philadelphia 
Ledger shows that there are 10,946 licensed places 
for the sale of liquor in the State of Pennsylvania. 
This makes one saloon for every 634 people in the 
State at large, and one saloon for every 182 of the 
voting population. As a matter of course, there must 
be counties where the number of saloons is less, and 
in others where there are more than the general 
average in the State. 

There are ten counties which have one liquor shop 
for less than each one hundred of the voting popu- 
lation. These are as follows: Cameron, one saloon 
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for every 90 voters; Carbon, one for every 78; Co- 
lumbia, one for every 99; Lackawanna, one for every 
77; Luzerne, one for every 78; Monroe, one for 
every 80; Pike, one for every 79; Schuylkill, one 
for every 52; Sullivan, one for every 95. 

It will be noted that in the main, the largest num- 
ber of saloons is to be found in the mining counties, 
yet there are sections more rural and more native 
in population that are seemingly over-cursed with 
grog shops. It does not take any draft upon the 
imagination to see what the economic drain must be 
upon the bread-winners and their dependants, when 
every 52 men over 21 years of age must support a 
liquor shop. As in every community there are 
many men who do not drink to any considerable 
extent, the real cost of keeping the saloons running 
falls upon a still smaller number of wage earners. 

We have no means of accurately ascertaining the 
average cost of running a liquor shop, but even in 
a mining county, rent, raw material and wages have 
to be provided. As it is true beyond dispute that 
the average American workingman cannot success 
fully maintain a home and a saloon at the same time, 
in communities where there is one saloon for every 
100 voters, or less, the homes must suffer for many 
comforts, say nothing about occasional luxuries. 
That must mean a reduced sale, or a sale on uncertain 
credit, for every article of legitimate and necessary 
consumption in the community. 

The table referred to contains material for some 
inferences that are almost curious. Montgomery 
County has one saloon for every 188 voters, while 
the adjoining county of Delaware only possesses one 
grog shop for every 476 voters. This may be partly 
accounted for by the “dry” territory in Delaware, 
while possibly part of the margin in drinking places 
may be due to the larger sympathy of the license 
court, or the greater bibulous capacity of the people 
in Montgomery County. Still, it has to be admitted 
that the consumption of intoxicants has no very 
close relation to the number of saloons. Fewer may 
supply the normal demand, and educate the new 
abnormal appetite in the community. 

New York, with only about a million and a quar- 
ter more inhabitants than Pennsylvania, has about 
15,000 more drinking places, paying a relatively 
higher license fee, yet there is no evidence that the 
per capita consumption of liquor is less in the Key- 
stone State than in the Empire State. For after all 
is said, the students of the subject are fairly well 
agreed that it is the reduced per capita consumption 
of liquor which really determines the value of any 
liquor law as a restricter of the drink evil. . 

These are very prosy and statistical matters, yet 
they are vitally related to human wellbeing, and de- 
mand more thoughtful and sane attention than they 
generally receive. 
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HOW WOMEN VOTE IN COLORADO. 


The first thorough analysis of the results of 
woman suffrage in Colorado, although to our mind 
far from conclusive as indicative of general effects, 
is illuminating in several important respects. It is 
made by Mr. Lawrence Lewis, a close student of 
political conditions in Pueblo, the second largest city 
in the State, and apparently a wholly unprejudiced 
observer. The familiar prediction that women 
would not exercise the privilege is quickly and effec- 
tually disposed of by the simple fact that since 1894 
they have cast never less than forty and sometimes 
more than forty-eight per cent. of the total number 
of votes polled in the entire State To determine the 
character of the new political force, Mr. Lewis se- 
lected fourteen representative precincts and divided 
each into eight residence districts, ranging from 
that known as the best to the lowest containing the 
worst saloons and brothels. The actual registration 
figures, arranged for simple comparison, follow: 

Total 


Men Women. 


a vote. 

Four best districts inhabited by the rich, 
well-to-do, artisans, small tradesmen, 
mechanics, clerks, superiitendents, en- 
gineers, toremen, etc. 

Four remaining districts comprising com- 

mon laborers, Slavs, Italians and resi- 

dents of cheap lodging-houses, brothels, 

saloons, etc. 785 437 

The women voters registered from the respectable 
districts, therefore, exceeded those from the other 
half by 284 in actual number and constituted 42 per 
cent. of the total in their section, as contrasted with 
35 per cent. in the other. The percentage of regis- 
tered votes actually polled was slightly larger in the 
better neighborhoods, the widest difference appearing 
between the “best,” which voted 77 per cent. of the 
registration against only 53 per cent. from the 
“lodging-house” community. This result surely has 
a bearing, at least, upon the stock assertion that re- 
spectable women will stay at home, and that only 
disreputable females under coercion will actually go 
to the polls. 

Mr. Lewis observed little change for the better in 
the conduct of polling-places, although at those in 
the most turbulent precincts men, while continuing 
to “wear hats and use tobacco freely,” do “possibly 
swear a little less,’’ while in the best city precincts 
and a large majority of country precincts “the order 
is perfect.” Bribery and corruption have been rife 
in all Colorado cities so long that the most enthusias- 
tic reformers did not anticipate immediate extinction 
of these evils to result from enlargement of the fran- 
chise privileges, but Pueblo’s latest municipal elec- 
tion “was regarded even by politicians as the most 
nearly honest election in years.”—George Harvey, 


in The North American Review. 





A QUESTION OF CONSISTENCY. 
[From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.] 

“Rede me and be not wrothe.” The picture [of a Friend 
of the olden time, in England, portrayed in the following] is 
strictly impersonal; if a portrait at all, it is a composite photo- 
graph, fusing and combining the traits of numerous personali- 
ties into a single, definite impression. Barclay Penfox was a 
member of very many Monthly Meetings, and preached accept- 
ably from a hundred galleries. In his semi-conscious futility, in 
his unconscious inconsistency, he is Thomas, and Richard, 
and even—Henry! In a word, he is the spiritual quintes- 
sence of our Beloved Society marking time whilst making 
believe to advance, mistaking the accidental for the essential, 
maintaining the logical irrefragability of a position long 
since undermined and untenable, repudiating all creeds, but 
uplifting the most incredible of creeds—one in which words 
no longer connote things. Yes, the image of a Society no 
longer maltreated or defamed, but belauded and patronized 
by a World which dotes upon everything precious and quaint 
that can remind it of the dear, queer old Seventeenth Cen 
tury. 

The voice was the voice of Barclay Penfox. I 
turned, to find him in the room (I had no previous 
knowledge of his presence in the house). I saw 
before me—but everyone who has attended Yearly 
Meetings [London] knows what I saw; still, for the 
sake of the twentieth century I will venture to de- 
scribe him. - Our friend is well stricken in years, but 
enjoys to a remarkable degree the natural rewards 
of a life peacefully and healthfully spent. Coming 
of the oldest stock of Quakerism, porphyrio natus, 
of the Inner Ring of our beloved Society, a Heorew 
of the Hebrews, he has inherited the great manner. 
His fine presence, his rapt, abstracted mien, and the 
gentle precision of every movement, invest his ordi- 
nary proceedings with a spiritual interest. 

He wears thread gloves with placid conviction, 
and when called to use his pocket-handkerchief one 
feels that he does so under a sense of concern. He 
is possibly the only living Friend who can take soup 
in such a manner as to convey the impression that 
he is acting under Divine guidance. He is at once 
an Example, a Survival, and a Depository. Needless 
to say that he is a recorded Minister whose testimony 
is powerfully uplifted on behalf of the kindred graces 
of Peace and Simplicity. 

The former is, perhaps, not difficult to preserve by 
a well-to-do freeholder in a small midland city who 
has never felt at liberty to accept any public office. 
The latter he illustrates by his dress. His hats 
(moulded for him upon his own block) differ slight- 
ly from those worn by an archdeacon. His coat re- 
pays solicitude by distinction; but one tailor in Great 
Britain can be trusted to render those chaste curves 
of neck and shoulder. The garment is of the best 
old-fashioned, West-of-England faced cloth, and of 
such amplitude that our friend is wont to raise his 
skirts at a muddy crossing. His white neck-cloth is 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 

All this means money, but in the service of sim- 
plicity one must not shrink from sacrifice. Nor from 
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persecution. such persecution as the milder manners 
of the age permit, as when his neighbour (and ex- 
hails him as “the best-dressed man in my diocese.” 

Here, as I am writing for my grandchildren, | 
am constrained by honesty to interpolate an appre- 
ciation of Barclay Penfox by another hand, a Friend 
whose opportunities for forming an opinion have ex- 
cellent acquaintance), the Bishop of Smallchester, 
ceeded my own, but from whose conclusions, none 
the less, 1 measurably dissent. 

For what it may be worth, then :— 

r an entirely lovable personality of good 
natural parts, learned, too, in his way, occupying a 
unique position and exercising a singular influence. 
For example, he is the centre of a reverential circle 
who regard him as their embodied conscience (in 
Society matters), and, though naturally they do not 
obey, or even imitate, their deference is deep and 
sincere. I am convinced they would be painfully 
shocked by his conforming (which is inconceivable ) 
to much that is innocent in their daily practice. 

“The relation is curious. His—how shall I say? 

adherents are full-blooded, hard-headed men of 
business, men of affairs—almost, had I written, men 
of the world. As he is, they do not desire to be; but, 
such as he is, tliey desire to keep him, and hedge him 
about with impalpable and finicking disabilities, half 
feminine in their essence. Shrewdness they do not 


demand of him, nor despatch, nor what is ordinarily 


understood as capacity. All they ask is that he shall 
be elect. Elect he is, without question, the last of 
the Grand Lamas of Quakerism. 

“On these terms his name adds weight to boards 
and committees, which he rarely embarrasses with 
his presence, respecting the tacit understanding that 
only when common sense is at fault shall recourse 
be had to spiritual intuition. 

“He thus constitutes a reserve force of incalculable 
efficcacy, for I should suppose that it has never yet 
occurred to an admirer to consult him in any mun- 
dane dilemma. Pressed to define his metiér, I 
should liken him to some heirloom with historical 
associations—fragile, bulky, scarcely suited to the 
workaday needs of a modern household, and almost 
equally difficult to dispose of, to utilise, or to re- 
place.” 

So far my good acquaintance, , with 
whom I need hardly say that I only imperfectly 
agree; at the same time I will admit that distance 
to some extent disables my judgment. My oppor- 
tunities for cultivating the acquaintance of Barclay 
Penfox have been too few to permit me to claim 
a place in the inner circle of the great man’s ad- 
mirers. On the other hand, I have never seen too 
much of him. 

I have, indeed, felt a holy jealousy that so remark- 
able an influence should find so limited a sphere. 
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Why should the exercise of personal and spiritual 
gifts so rarely combined be restricted to the compass 
of London Yearly Meeting? When I have risen 
freshly impressed from a re-perusal of his tracts, or 
listened to his moving testimony against All War, I 
have felt him irresistible, and have ardently desired 
the presence of the various sovereigns, chancellors, 
and generals who are responsible for the military 
system under which Europe groans. It is, perhaps, 
unreasonable to expect them to come to him. He 
has not yet felt called to go to them. So the matter 
stands over for the present. 

“Wouldst thou counsel my selling my Unifieds?” 
(He was still unaware of my presence. ) 

“Stick to them, Barclay, stick to them,” replied 
J. W. promptly, with something of the conviction of 
an adult advising a child. 

“But—ah—these deplorable doings in the East, 
Jonathan; this expedition to Ethiopia, of which the 
means and issue I conceive to be equally question- 
able.”’ 

J. W., whose countenance bore no trace of the 
singular experience which I have described, was 
again the courteous host whom we knew, and 
wheeling up an easy chair, made his guest welcome 
to a share of the warmth. 

Barclay Penfox thanked him in measured accents 
as he ambled towards the seat with his wonted 
serious grace, picking his way delicately across the 
Persian carpet as though it were one of the rough 
places of a polluted world. (You know his gait.) 

“If I am to advise thee farther, Barclay, I must 
know if thy concern is a question of conscience, or of 
pocket,” said J. W. 

Our eminent friend blinked like an owl struck by 
an unexpected ray of sunlight, and gave J. W. to 
understand his doubts as to the success of Herbert 
Kitchener’s undertaking, and his conviction of its 
indefensibility from the standpoint of Friends. 

“Thou bought in, Barclay—it was at my sugges- 
tion—at 72, if | remember rightly. The stock stands 
at 105 to-day. It touched 108 1-4 recently, but the 
shrinkage has not materially affected thy profit. Nor 
do I gather that this is thy trouble.” 

“This continued bloodshed!” groaned B. P. 

“Exactly. Thy spirit revolts against making gain 
by deeds which thy conscience condemns.” . 

“It does; I would willingly wash my hands of it 
all.” 

“That is not so easy, for it is evident, and has 
been so all along, that the steady rise and present 
50 per cent. increment are entirely due to the pres- 
ence and active interference of British troops in 
Egypt. Take the converse. Withdraw the sol- 
diers, and in comes the Khalifa, and what will thy 
‘Unified’ fetch then, Barclay ?” 
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”” 


“T fear thou art right, Jonathan—but 
“In which case,” said J. W., judicially, “the only 
way to clear thyself of blood-guiltiness—(for qui 
facit per alium facit per se, thou knows)—is to 
forego that questionable and most unwelcome in- 


crement. Remember, as a man of business, I have 


counselled thy holding on, but, if conscience bids 
thee sell, I put thee into the things and I will help 
thee out—mine be the blame—I will take them at 
the price thou gave for them.” 


H. M. WaALLIs. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

This last work of Mr. Dole’s (“The Spirit of 
Democracy,” by Charles F. Dole. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) is an attempt—a very 
successful attempt, we think—to what de- 
mocracy really is, what constitutes its life and spirit 
as against its mere bodily form. The author makes 
prominent the great hopeful tendencies now every- 
where so manifest in our civilization. He believes 
the world to be a good world, and that it is 
steadily getting better. But he points out the 
serious and which beset its pro- 
gress, the false and imperfect ideas and ideals 
which have come from the past and still dominate 
so powerfully both individuals and governments. 
He considers democracy to be still on_ trial, 
to be even feared and dreaded by many, and he 


show 


evils dangers 


points out the ways, the only ways, it seems to him, 
in which the experiment with it can be made truly 
In the course of the thirty-two chapters 
of the book he discusses, in a clear, forcible way, 
a number of the questions now agitating and per- 


successful. 


plexing society as they have never done before— 
the treatment of crime, the problem of pauperism, 
the suffrage, majority rule, the government of cities, 
the party system, the problem of war, the Monroe 
Doctrine, taxation, immigration, the labor unions, 
the family, anarchy, socialism, etc. It is needless 
to say, to those who know Mr. Dole’s work, that he 
throws light on all these subjects. The work is the 
fruit of many years of conscientious and painstak- 
ing study and thought, and sets out the author’s 
mature views upon the problems of government and 
the general welfare which are everywhere pressing 
for solution, in this and all other countries. No bet- 
eter book could be put into the hands of the young 
men of the country just entering upon the privileges, 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. We wish 
that tens of thousands of them might read every 
word of it. —Advocate of Peace. 

We will do well to dwell more and more in the 
thought, that the real subject of our pious belief is 
not what has been, but what is eternal.—PAeiderer, 
in “Christian Origins,” 1906. 





THE HOUSE. 


When first the builder builds him a house 
’Tis naught but a wooden box— 
A thing of lumber, boards, and planks, 
Of shingles, beams, and blocks; 
And when ’tis built ‘tis still a box, 
A box to the very minute 
Some honest fellow takes the house 
And puts a woman in it. 
Then, though it has no gabled front, no turret, tower, or dome, 
Then is the builder justified, the box becomes a home. 


And why should a man dwell in a house 
Until he lays his head 
In the windowless room of the earth-scooped house 
On the hillsides of the dead? 
Let him steer the ship by the pilot stars, 
And dig in the sunless mine; 
Let him dwell with his flocks on the summer hills, 
And live like a tree or a vine. 
The sky is the roof for a brideless man, and the seas are his 
to roam, 
Till he turns to his bride in the builded house, and the box 
becomes a home. 


Why should a man live in a wooden box? 
The ends of the earth are far; 
Let him forth to the lands of the Southern Cross 
And the lands of the Polar star. 
And mete it is for the brideless man, 
And the dower of his birth, 
To draw his strength from the roofless sky 
And the face of a fenceless earth. 
So let him forth till his thoughts shall turn (grown sick with 
the roofless dome) 
To the woman shrined in the builded house, when the box 
becomes a home. 


And when he is sick of the winds of the sky, 
And the old sea’s ancient strife, 
Let him shear the hills of their pines and build 
A box around his wife. 
And then will his chimneyed pine-built box 
Become a templed shrine, 
And he'll grow to the virtues that love a roof 
And thrive with the door-yard vine. 
And then he shall turn from the unfenced earth, and the sea 
with its far sky dome, 
To the woman shrined in the builded house, when the box 
becomes a home. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


BIRTHS. 
HICKS.—At Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Twelfth 


month 17th, 1906, to Henry and Caroline Jackson Hicks, a 
son, who is named Edwin Willis. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—At Horsham, Pa., on Fourth-day, 
Twelfth month roth, 1906, to Robert A. and Elizabeth A 
Hollingsworth, a daughter, who has been named Hanna M 
Hollingsworth. 


PATTERSON.—At Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 24th, 1906, Mary Merrill, infant daughter of Harold 
Truesdell and Emily Hicks Patterson. 


MARRIAGES. 
WORTH—MERRITT.—In Brooklyn, Twelfth month roth, 


at the residence of the bride’s mother, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Anna Vail, daughter of Harriet F. and the late Richard P 
Merritt, to Edward Hallowell Worth, of Coatesville 
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DEATHS. 
PASCHALL.—At Holly Oak, Del., Twelfth month 13th, 
1906, Henry H. Paschall, in his ninety-first year; a member 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 


SMITH.—At Chappaqua, Twelfth month 2oth, 1906, Joseph 
Smith, in his 92d year. 

He was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, and 
only indisposition prevented his attendance of meetings. 
After the death of his wife, Hannah C. Smith, Tenth month 
17th, 1905, he went to live with Henry C. Sutton and wife, 
his eldest daughter. His last illness was weakening of heart 
action, and was of long duration, which he bore cheerfully, 
with appreciative words for the care he received. 

The funeral was at Chappaqua Meeting-house, First-day, 
23d inst., 11 o’clock A. M. 

Robert Barnes and Charles M. Robinson paid loving tribute 
to his memory and useful life. 

The burial was at Amawalk, beside the remains of his first 
wife, Mary Carpenter, who passed away Third month 17th, 
1877. 

CARTER.—Twelfth month 13th, 1906, at her home in 
Mickleton, N. J., Rachel Carter, widow of Job Carter, aged 
8o years and six months; a valued member of Upper Green- 
wich Preparative and Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Extensive preparations are being made for the next meet- 
ing of the Intercollegiate Peace Association, to be held at Cin- 
cinnati, under the auspices of the University of Cincinnati. 
The Intercollegiate Peace Association was organized largely 
through ‘the influence of the authorities of Earlham College. 
The Cincinnati meeting will be held on the 17th of Fifth 
month—the Hague Anniversary—and Secretary Root is ex- 
pected to be a speaker. 
the Association.—A merican Friend. 

New York Monthly Meeting’s Calendar seems to have taken 
so well that the Friends have decided to make it permanently 
annual. At any rate one is out for 1907. One would think 
the custom of issuing monthly meeting calendars would be- 
come quite general. It does seem more sensible to have on 
the calendar in your office or home a reminder of the times 
of the different meetings in which you are interested rather 
than flaring or even artistic posters on the merits of some 
particular brand of life insurance. One cannot advertise in 
the limited wall space of the most capacious apartments all 
the good things he or his friends are interested in selling, 
anyway. The New York calendar is a very good model 
of its kind and a very convenient general utility wall calendar. 
Copies can be had, no doubt, by sending, as last year, twenty- 
five cents to C. F. Underhill, 510 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

The Young Friends’ Association of West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa., has arranged with Eleanor D. Wood, of Bryn Mawr, 
for the following lectures to be given in the Prospect Avenue 
Friends’ Meeting House on the first First-day in each month 
at 2.45 P. M. as follows: First month 6th, 1907, “How the 
Bible Came Down to Us” (Historical). Second month 34, 
“How to Read the Bible” (Analytical Division and Literary 
Character). Third month 3d, “The Life of Christ.” Wet 
bound trolley arrives at West Grove 2.45 P. M. Leaves east 
bound 4.45 


In the meeting-house at Camden N. J. (Market Street, be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Streets), on First-day, the 13th, at 
3 p. m., Eleanor D. Wood, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., will speak on 


“The Use of the Bible in the Home.” 


The Spring Street Mission, at 13th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, of which Ellwood Heacock is the leading spirit, is 
growing in usefulness. Besides the First-day school on First- 
day afternoon it now has a gymnasium class for boys on 


Prof. Elbert Russell is secretary of 
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Second-day evenings, conducted by Maurice Hansell; a social 
evening, with games, for boys and girls on Third-day; a 
domestic science club for girls on Seventh-day mornings, 
and some other departments. The Christmas exercises last 
Seventh-day evening were very interesting and were much 
enjoyed by the 60 or 70 colored children who were present. 
Cornelia Hancock is giving to this mission the benefit of 
her wide experience. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The work of the College was resumed on Fifth-day, after 
the usual Christmas holidays. Quite a few students availed 
themselves of the opportunity which the recess offered to 
catch up in the work in which they had fallen behind. A few 
days spent thus in the chemical laboratories or the shop 
buildings goes a great way toward making up required 
hours. 

Dr. Spencer L. Trotter, head of the Biological Department 
of Swarthmore, was recently notified of his election to a 
fellowship in the Royal Geographical Society of London. This 
is, indeed, a distinguished honor. It is by having such men 
as Dr. Trotter in her faculty that Swarthmore is enabled 
to hold the stable, yet progressive, position that she does 

At a recent meeting of the College Athletic Association, 
a resolution was introduced providing for the recognition of 
an organized base ball team to represent the college. The 
subject is not a new one, there having been for several years 
an element among the students favoring base ball as opposed 
to lacrosse. The general sentiment, however, is that Swarth- 
more is not large enough to support both of these branches 
of sport, and that we should bend all of our efforts towards 
upholding our present excellent record in lacrosse—a record 
for turning out teams that not only win, but play a clean, 
gentlemanly game on all occasions. After considerable argu 
ment, pro and con, the resolution was defeated by a majority 
representing over two-thirds of the association 

G. 5..P 
LAING SCHOOL NOTES. 
[From The Laing School Visitor.] 


[wo hundred and fifty pupils registered November, 1906 
Once again we have to thank our friend, T. B 
Philadelphia, for donation of ten dollars for school supplies 
We are very glad of it, for this seems to be the year, just as 
such years come, sometimes, to housekeepers, when there 1s 


Bacon, of 


a general giving out of books, stoves, cooking utensils, &c., 
&c., and a general replenishing is called for and such things 
are very acceptable. 


We are glad to say that through the efforts of our earnest 
friend and worker, Mary Haviland, thirty-five dollars have 
been received towards our Endowment Fund. This was sent 
to the Treasurer of the Abolition Society, who has since very 
kindly increased it to one hundred dollars, and invested it 
We still hope for other contributions for this purpose 


Working in a modest little shop in the city of Charleston 
may be found a young colored man, Aiken Taylor, who has 
recently invented and patented an extension step-ladder, 
which is attracting a good deal of attention 


We should have mentioned in our last, a box of new books 
were sent up from J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. They 
were very valuable to us, especially the dictionaries, which are 
in great demand by our people. Many thanks for such a 
valuable gift. 


We have received the following special contributions to 
wards repairs for damages, made by the storm: 
Emily B. Smyth, Philadelphia, Pa 
Esther F. F. Smith, Germantown, pectin Oats 25.00 
Julia A. Wing, Rensellaer, N. Y Seer 2.00 
Josephine Ward, Sterling, III ; — 
“A Friend,” California 


50.00 


20.CO 


$102.00 
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With the exception of the placing of some new sashes and 
blinds, which we have not received from the factory yet, our 
repairs are completed. We thank our friends for their help. 
We still have a small bill of less than twenty dollars due on 
lumber, which we hope some one will help us to pay, and then 
we can turn our attention to the painting, which we have 
not been able to accomplish yet, but hope to soon, before our 
coldest weather is upon us. 


That the representative people of this section are not in 
sympathy with Senator Tillman’s utterances in Chicago, can be 
seen from the following quotations from the leading paper, 
The News and Courier: 

“The merits of Senator Tillman’s race problem arguments 
are hardly worth discussion, for they are forgotten in his 
manner of pressing them. In our opinion the chief merit, is 
that they attract audiences and assist the Senator in carrying 
out the design he spoke of in South Carolina, last summer, 
of ‘making money out of the Yankees.’ Mr. B. R. Tillman 
has the right to turn an honest penny by the exercise of his 
genius for harangue;:but the Senator from South Carolina 
has no right to make his State ridiculous, no right to cheapen 
its dignity, no right to make it a by-word and jest before the 
country. The State of South Carolina might also have paid 


him $5,000 not to have delivered that lecture, and the invest- 


ment would have been wise. No, Senator, the color problem 


cannot be solved or dissolved, in crimson language.” 





SCHOOL REPORT NOV. 1906. 
No. Pupils registered 





siete a stab a etna te tetew i Siar 250 
I nos cw mncodan dbeebadenwbaseuens 240 
NE AU IN 6. svi on aan wetnlewce ca waco 9 
I A, I os canna dintnigs Dawals eRadle enle $275.00 
III io hand enccllia hain Saba ntie dd nd aia aoe 37.00 

RO waa isabel ed i bins ad dete le io. Oe $312.00 

CASH RECEIPTS FROM OCT. 25, 1906. 

Interest on Endowment Fund........................ $30.00 


Laura Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. ........................ i 
pam teem, Pieieaa Pa... «soci oo occ ca ceconce 25.00 
Mrs. Charles Williams, Haverford, Pa. : 


ca taerewoks .00 
Emily B. Smyth, Philadelphia, Pa. (Painting)......... ins 
Emily B. Smyth, Philadelphia, Pa. .................... 25.00 
ee ee ee 20.00 
Ruth Pierce De Cou, Philadelphia, Pa. ................ 20.00 
Anna C. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. .................... 2.00 
Deborah Dillworth, Mendenhall, Pa. ................... 2.00 
Sarah B. Tilton, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (freight) ........ 1.00 
Phebe Ann Thorne, New York ....................... 50.00 
Katherine Pearsall, New York ...................... 5.00 
David B. Underhill, Phebe M. Titus, A. M. Jackson.... 2.00 
Mary W. Stephens, Trenton, N. J. ...........0..0.00. 15.00 
Emma Johnson, Medfield, Mass. (freight) ............. 1.00 
eg eee 10.00 
Anna W. Vaughn, Pasadena, Cal. ................... 5.00 
Eliza H. Miller, Sandy Spring, Md. ................. 20.00 
Re NNO UE IN is a cin wea caedc'v dees xusgdet™ 67.00 


Our friends will please notice that we are still in arrears. 
The larger contributjons which we usually receive at this time 
of the year have not come in, yet, which is the probable reason 
of the deficit. Please bear us in mind and remember our 
needs, without being especially appealed to, as additional cares 
have consumed so much time we haven’t been able to use our 
pen as much as usual. We have had many obstacles to over- 
come, but the bright spot is the school, where all is going on 
so quietly and effectively. In work like this every thinking 


person will admit lies the solution of the great problem that 
is now agitating this country. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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cmc henanananatarammmsssuaaaateaasamtaetiamsseicataimsasasiacseinaamaiieteTice a TT A 


| BARRELS RECEIVED SINCE LAST ISSUE. 


| Jacob Corliss, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. .........eeeeeeeeeeees 
SB. Titer BRE Were hs Ten ks sone ccc csitesieces.. 


| Plymouth Monthly Meeting 
| Mary Haviland Millbrook 
S. H. Purdy, Yorktown Heights, N. Y 
N. A: St. Friends, Richmond, Ind. 2... cscccccsccescege 
Carrie A. Litchfield, Lancaster, Mass. .............seeeeee I 
Carrie A. Litchfield, Lancaster, Mass. .............000- 1 box 
Maria B. Fritts, Macedon Centre, N. Y.......5......220-5- I 
Eliz. Terrill, Woodard, N.Y... sciwwdtsccseccvcdsecnesves 
Swarthmore Friends 


Deborah Thompson, Kennett Square, Pa. ..............-- I 
Rebecca E. Harrop, Philadelphia, Pa............+.e0.e005- I 
Sarah and Mary B. Cooper, Conshohocken, Pa........... I 


Y. P. S. C. E, Medfield, Mass 


Julia A. Carhart, New Baltimore, N. Y.............-... I 
5. WE. Te Re: RS dine ko9 6s Kian by 05 0's 00s es I 
Ruth Pierce De Cou, Philadelphia, Pa. ................4.- I 
Deborah Thompson, Kennett Square, N. Y...... 1 bbl., 1 box 
Deer Creek Bi; BA, Whitheed, Tai iicc ccs ccdscdccccess I 
PIO: RIED Soin Gid euta sass wena agi tebussch tinweenie 1 box 
NOOR PEIN. 5 5.05 ci casewscaceeug ses ness deveve 1 bbl. 
Anna Willets, Roslyn, Long Island ...................0.. I 
Mrs. H. Kent Day, Germantown, Pa. ............cecceee I 
Samuel Longfellow Guild, Germantown, Pa.............. I 
RIM a oc vedere Dactlada Seen aee wer da cava WK uehe ete ee I 


REPORT OF COBBLING SHOP, OCTOBER, 1906. 
Pairs of shoes mended 





Se a ay oe re Pee Te Te 30 
FC CR OO Re nee EE EL TOE ET RET $6.90 
PRIONOD a5 .k 4 3506 aKa tare ohe ken sess sciKeet cmmek en 5.70 

CT UMINE Ahk 55 So ona ate ees och bane ar mi aKaaess $1.20 

November, 1906. 
PEE OR DO I on. k Sac KR dia beeine¥aanene 36 
NE io kk Sides cei vcceesas eis aeep a auee owns $13.80 
CR EI nae snteieievshue huss eaeeoreevaased 1.20 
—— N 
$15.00 
Expenditures, tools, leather, &c. .............eeeeeeeee 11.37 





I ik i Ne a Sot gal dra ane acai a aca aie a 


$3.63 
Leather is extremely high, nearly twice as high as when we 


commenced work in the cobbling shop. 

ference to our receipts. 
REPORT FOR 

No. garments made 


It makes a great dif- 


SEWING SCHOOL. 





ee Se cers esece sed eeseereececeecere 75 
PE IE CRIS ov o.o0 3 6 eh chek ps Kct0 eRe ERD 50 
SE SUI wdc ket os wren We bi Wedides sass Ve ebwN eS 2 70 
POO EID TIRIORGS,, igo m ccceeaadececinced esau snwed $18.35 
BUCUNEEE RINNE, Sie tard one dev ceep kab owes Kae SeREERES 2.00 
CN yi 0S oc aleh oni anes een SEE Sie Rs ac Kae 5.00 

it Ae | $25.3 
Material, Commission and Assistant ................. 19.22 
WE Sk ER ih inc evncs nie Baca koeadeegassecatas $6.13 


M. A. Toomer. 





According to statistics the colored slave produced four 
million bales of cotton per year. The colored workingman 
produces thirteen million bales of cotton, and one-fifth of the 
corn crop’ of the country. Is he worth any less as a work- 
ingman than as a slave, as is contended by some? [Who is 
made better off by that nine million bales and why?] 


We should be sorry to think that the noble prose 
of John Bunyan is neglected. The style of piety set 
forth in his great works is passing; but, when his 

| pilgrim ceases to be an example to be followed, the 
| rare charm of the story will again draw readers to 
| these works.—Christian Register. 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


- ADULT SCHOOL BIBLE LESSONS FOR 1907. 


[Issued by the National Council of Adult School Associations, England.) 


17 
24 
I 
§ 


15 


22 
29 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM. 


Faithful unto Righteousness.. 
Walking with God aaa 
— Opened in Days of Distress. 
The Last Trial 

The Long Future 


PERSONAL DUTIES. 


Genesis 15 
... Genesis 18, 
...Genesis 21 


Duties of Parents. 


TT Cin aictisinaitttts inital Nehemiah 4. 16-23; Psalm 127. 


IID ci ccacicenssntient datctenectaicnantid Galatians §. 14, 22-26; Gen. 13. I-11........ 


Reverence 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 


Heredity—the Gift of the Past..................Gemesis 27 5-20; 37. 23-38; 47 


Judges 2 
. 2 Chronicles 24 
1 Corinthians 15. 39-58 


Environment—a Retarding Power 
ST ge —a Developing Power... 
Immortality—that which Endures 


CHANNELS OF REVELATION. 


Matthew 4. 1-11; 1 Cor. 10. 23-33 
.. Proverbs 6. 20-23 ; Exodus 22. 2-17 
Rom. 1. 18-25; Ps. 19. Acts. 17. 


-Psalm 104, 


Self-abnegation 
The Family Bond... 
God over All 


God's Revelation in Nature.................00 


Romans 2; Luke 12. 54-57 


God's Revelation in the Conscience 
_ Acts 8. 26-35; 2 Timothy 3. 14-17 


= Bible 
CG icinsnienrsees 
PERSONAL DUTIES. 


John 1. 


ee Bg. ne Fee 


Romans 6. 12-23; 12. 1, 2........ 


THE LIFE OF ELIJAH. 


1 Kings 17 
..I Kings 18. 1-20... 
..1 Kings 18. 21-46.... 
..t Kings 19. 1-21..... 
2 Kings 2. 1-18 


Purity 


Elijah—Preparation 
“ —Going Forward. 
—Praying 
“  _—Discouraged... 
—Conquering 


THE LETTER OF JAMES, 


Temptation 
Practical Christianity 


Snobbery 
The Danger of Talk 


PERSONAL DUTIES. 


Woman's Place and Power 


Self Education 


Simple Living Daniel 1. 8-21 ; Matthew 6. 25-34 


Forgiveness.......... 


THE MAN CHRIST JESUS: 


Prophetic Hopes Revived 
The Vigil 


1. Brightening Skies. 


Mark 1. 
job Mark 1. 12, 13; Luke 4. 1-13 
The Kingdom Announced.. ...Mark 1. 14, 15; Matthew 4. 12-17 
The Comrades of Jesus ...Mark 4. 16-20; 2. 13-16; 3. 12-19... 
*S WERE, DBRT Hy ”* ccccccencsesces. coosecnsceoscocecs Mark 1. 


THE MAN CHRIST JESUS: II. Noontide. 


The Reserve of Power 

Friend of Publicans and Sinners... 
A Root out of Dry Ground 
Teaching in Parables.......... se 
Wonders of Sympathy...... ....0. cccccrscecesees Mark § 21-43 


THE MAN CHRIST JESUS: Ill. The Storm. 


“Is not this a Working Man ?”’............... Mark 6. 1-6 

Te Vimn OR sacectienerecen sestgsesedosece coos ..-Mark 8. 27.38; 9. 1-8.. 
“He Humbled Himself ”’............ ...Mark 10. 32-45.... 

The Challenge and the Answer.. wee Mark 82. 13-40......0006 00 
The Triumph in Deatlh...............000.......00s0e Mark 04. 43-63; 1§. 1-37 


THOUGHTS AND GREETINGS. 


swsMark 2. 13-22.... 
..Mark 3. 20-35. 


Pence amd GooGwill. ......cc.ccccccccessccssess sesee PED iinctarntininsenigmanapecscveviebinntiniinne 


Perseverance Luke 9. 57-62; 10. 23 


Luke 2. 40-52; Proverbs 22. 6............+sss00 


Exodus 3. 1-6; Psalm 89. 7........000...000+ 


1-18; 2 Corinthians §. 14-21...... 


Ecclesiastes 4. 9-10.... 


B BBB cccccccctenrecededeneunnensstvccessoenss 


James 1. 19-27 ; D. 14-26......cceceereeeesseeeeeee 


eoesereees Matthew 18. 21-34 5 6. 9-16...........cccceeeeee 


en eer 


Genesis—Century Bible. 2s. 6d. 
Abraham—* Men of the Bible "’ Series. 2s. 6d. 
“ Life and Times of Abraham.’’—F. B. Meyer. 


{* Education."—Herbert Spencer. 6d. 
\ “ My Mother.”"—John Ashworth. 1d. 
{** Unto this last.’-—Ruskin. 1s. 
\ ‘* Laws of Christ for Common Life.’'—Dale. 
{ ‘** Esop’s Fables.’’—Stead. 1d 
* Teachings of Epictetus."’—Scott. 1s. 


3s. 6d. 


{“ Time and Tide " ch. 16.—Ruskin. ts. 
\‘* Grace Before Meat.’’ Essays.—C. Lamb. 1s. 


“ Fate’ in “‘ Conduct of Life.”"—Emerson. ts. 
** Heredity,’’ Jack’s Elementary Series. 1s. 


. Ascent of Man.""—Drummond. 6d. 
“ Natural Law in Spiritual World.”"—Drummond. 6d. 


~ (“Is there a Future Life?""—Horder. 1s, 


\‘ Immortality.”"—Momery. 6d. 


Buddha, 
Confucius, 
Mahomet. 
** Problems of Religion and Science.”—Wilson. 6d. 
“ Life and Matter.""—Lodge. 2s. 6d. 
‘* Natural Theology& Natural Beauty.’’—S.P.C.K. 1s.6d. 
‘*God and the Soul.""—Armstrong. 6d. 

(‘* Problems of Religion and Science.”’"—Wilson. 6d 

) “‘ Revelation and the Bible."—Horton. 1. 

(** How Christ saves us ""—Wilson. 6d. 

) “The Church’s One Foundation.”—Nicoll. 6d. 


{. Religions of the World.”—Grant. 6d. 


{ ‘** Social Law in the Spiritual World.’’—Rufus Jones. 5s. 
..4 “ Captive City of God.”—Heath. 1s. 
\ 

{ 
( 


‘* Ecce Homo.’’—Seeley. 6d 
‘** Past and Present.’’—Carlyle. 1s. 
‘** Ecce Homo.’’—Seeley. 6d. 


) 


| ‘*‘ Elijah,” in ‘‘ Men of the Bible Series."’ 2s. 6d. 
“ Elijah,” in “ Bible Characters.""—Whyte. 3s. 6d. 


ee { ‘God and the Soul.'’"—Armstrong. 6d. 


** Baxter's Second Innings."’"—Drummond. Is. 
*‘The Two Pilgrims."—Tolstoy. 1d 


< “Where Love is, there God is also.’’—Tolstoy. 1d. 


(“ Laws of Christ for Common Life.’—Dale. 3s. 6d. 
“ The Book of Snobs.’"—Thackeray. 1s. 6d. 


** Week-day Sermons.”"—Dale. 3s. 6d. 


(** Rights of Women.’’—M. Wollstencraft. 1s. 
1“ Sesame and Lilies.""—Ruskin. 1s. 
‘Self Help.”—Smiles. 3s. 6d. 
‘** My Schools and Schoolmasters."'"—H. Miller. 2s. 6d. 
ic Self Culture.’’—Prof. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
(‘‘ Walden."’"—Thoreau. Is. 
< ‘* The Simple Life.”"—Wagner. 6d. 
(“ Week-day Sermons,”"—Dale. 3s. 6d. 
{** Ecce Homo,"’—Seeley. 6d. 


*\“* Windclouds and Stardrifts,” in “Poet at Breakfast 


[Table.” 1s. 


| Mark's Gospel as a whole—without commentary. 


“ Life of Christ.""—Stalker. 1s. 6d. 


eee f S. Mark.—Glover (S. S. U.) 


“Cartoons of St. Mark."—Horton. 5s. 


“Ecce Homo,'’—Seeley. 6d. 


adie “Christmas Carol.’"—Dickens. 6d. 


{ Biography of Lincoln and Garfield. 
“ Self Help.”—Smiles. 3s. 6d. 


Copies of this Y.esson Sheet supplied by Headly Brothers, 14, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. Cards, % per 100 or 3d. per doz. Paper 1/- per 


100, or 


per doz. post free. 
Also the National Council Daily Bible Readings, which may be read with advantage by all class members taking these Lessons. 


Extra charge is made for localising. 


\% per 100, or 3d per doz. post free. 
Notes on the above Lessons appear weekly in ‘‘ The Friend,” and monthly in “‘ One and All,” the Adult School Magazine. 


Price on Paper 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
MansFieLp, N. J—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Thomas S 
Gibbs, Twelfth month 22d, 1906. Twenty-five members re- 
sponded to roll-call 
The literary exercises were opened by Anna C. Scott, 
reading the report of the topic presented to the Conference 
at Mountain Lake Park, by Grace Clevenger, of Virginia, 
“Are Younger Friends Faithful as Regards all Forms of 
Oppression?” A biography of Thackeray was given by Re 
becca E. Bunting. A selection was recited by Edith S. Gibbs 
Eleanor Wood, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., supplemented the other- 
wise rather short literary exercises by a talk on “How the 
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OUR LESSON. 
How sweet the peace and joy we find, 
What solace is our part, 
In yielding to the master-mind— 
The Christ-power in the heart! 


The world without is filled with strife, 
And men with rage are mad; 

Yet, would we live that simple life, 
What comfort could be had! 


We reach tq take the proffered prize; 
The seeming gain is loss; 


Bible Came Down to Us.” 




















to meet at the home of Susan H 
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CorNWALL, N. Y 
sociation was 
month 16th, 











held at the 
1900 


Seaman 
( pened by 




















Divine,” 





favorably commented upon 
Shoulder to the Wheel,” was 
Chapter four of Geo 
Cocks 

The next meeting of the 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 








[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
from, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 















































FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 






































Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 
a.m.; First-day School, at 11.45 
a.m. 

















Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Av- 
enue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, at 
10 a.m. 


























Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 
School, 

Fairhill, 
Cambria 





a.m. ; 





First-day 











at 9.30 a.m. 














Germantown Avenue and 
Street, 3.30 p.m.; First- 
day School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a. m.; 
School, at 9.15 a.m. 





























First-day 











Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m. 











First-day School, at 9.45 











a.m. 


Camden, N.J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 
p.m.) 















































After a short period of silence the Association adjourned 
Troth, First month 12th, 
Mary A. Harvey, 


Twelfth month 13th, 1906, at her home in Mickle- 
ton, N. J., Rachel Carter, widow of Job Carter, aged 80 years 
member of 
Preparative and Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


-A meeting of the Cornwall Friends’ As 
Homestead, on 
Scripture reading 

Cocks read an original paper entitled, “The Presence of the 
which was listened to with much attention and was 
A selection entitled, “Put Your 
Marianna 
Fox’s Journal was read by Rowland 


will be 
home of Rowland Cocks on First month 2oth, 1907 


GiLeert T. Cocks, 


Secretary. 


The glittering gold before our eyes, 
Our touch may turn to dross. 


Ours but to yield to His demand 
Regardless of our will,— 


lo follow where His loving hand 


Upper Greenwich 


Will lead us upward still. 


Ours is to wait in calm content, 
To hear His soft command; 


Ours to obey the message sent, 


Twelfth 
Edmund 


Seaman ; ; 
Stand fast, 


Just as we understand. 


He asks not that we can not do, 
He will provide the way ;— 

What seems as night in passing through, 
His touch will turn to day. 


in trust, upon the rock, 


No other safe repose, 


Secure from 
from 


held at the 


Secretary 


ame = . - 


Avondale, Pa. 


New York City. 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherford 
Place (between Second and” Third 
Avenue), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn. 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 1l a.m. 

Washington City. 

1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a. m* 


Chicago. 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), at 
10.45 a.m.; First-day School, at 


11.30 a.m. 


lst mo. 6th (lst-day).—Fallowfield 


(Ercildoun, Chester County, Pa.) 
Young Friends’ Association. 
lst mo. 6th (ist-day).—Religious 


meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
at 3 p.m. 


lst mo. 6th (l1st-day).—West Phila- 
delphia (Thirty-fifth and Lancaster 
Avenue), attended by the Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee, at 11 a.m. 


ist mo. 6th (I'st-day).—Fifth lecture 
in the course on Quakerism at Swarth- 
more College, at 7.30 p.m. 
H. Holmes will speak 
ism.’’ 


Dr. Jesse 
on ‘‘Mystic- 


foe, from storm and shock, 
whence the Christ arose 


Harvey M. Coox 


lst mo 6th (lst-day).—At : West 
Grove, Pa. (Prospect Avenue meeting- 
house) the first of a series of Bible lec- 
tures by Eleanor D. Wood”of ‘Bryn 
Mawr,at 2.45 p.m. ; subject ‘‘ How the 
Bible Came Down to Us.’’ 


1st mo. 6th (1st-day).—Race Street. 
After-meeting Conference at 11.45 
a.m; Subject Amos, chapters VII-IX. 
‘*Doom or Discipline.’’ 


lst mo. 9th (4th-day).—Newtown, 
Pa., Friends’ Association, at meeting 
house. 


Ist mo. 12th (7th-day).—Week-end 
Conference at Moorestown, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m., 2 p.m., and 7.30 p.m. 


Ist mo. 12th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting at 15th Street and 
Rutherford Place, New York, at 2.30 
p.m. 


ist mo. 12th (7th-day).— Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association at 
the home of Susan H. Troth. 


Ist mo. 13th (lst-day).—Reading 
meeting attended by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 


mittee at 11 a.m. 


lst mo. 13th (lst-day).—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion at Schermerhorn Street meeting- 
house, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. ‘‘Great 


